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and deacons. They also ordained that in ordinary circumstances the election should be held in Rome, and Roman clerics were to have a preferential title to election. The next election was not long deferred. Nicholas died, and Alexander II. was elected without any reference to the young Emperor, although the Lateran Decree implied that the election ought to be confirmed by him. The indignation of the German bishops led to a revolt on their part, and the election by them of another Pope, Honorius II. Honorius failed to eject Alexander, but throughout his life continued to claim the papal authority and to find some supporters to his title.
From Leo to Alexander, every one of the Popes rested upon the Archdeacon Hildebrand; and when Alexander died in 1073 the In-spirer of so many Popes was himself raised to the chair of St. Peter as Gregory VII. With Gregory began the long struggle between the Empire and the Papacy, the era of the great Popes which was the era also of the Crusades.
For another aspect of Italian affairs, however, we must go back to an earlier date than the middle of the eleventh century. The south of Italy had never been brought effectively under the dominion of the German kings. The Greeks had completely driven the Saracens out of what we may call the boot, Apulia and Calabria. The two Beneven-tine duchies, Salerno the instep and Benevent the ankle, continued to be practically independent; on the west coast the Greeks held Gaeta, Naples, and Amalfi; while another Lombard duchy, that of Capua, was also virtually independent Sicily was entirely in the hands of the Saracens. We saw that Otto II., having married the Greek princess Theophano, endeavored, but without success, to establish his sway over the Greek provinces. The Lombard dukes fought with the Greeks, and the Italians in the Greek area, being Catholics, were hostile to the "Orthodox" Greek government, which in their eyes was heretical. The leader of an Italian revolt, looking for allies, invited the aid of a band of Norman soldiers who were on a pilgrimage. A century had elapsed since the duchy of Normandy had been established in the north of France, and the valor of Norman warriors had long been celebrated. These Normans, who were simply adventurers, fought with brilliant success for the rebels till they were overwhelmed by superior numbers at Cannae, where they met with a great defeat. The rebels fled to get aid elsewhere, but the survivors of the Normans entered the service of the dukes of Salerno and Capua. The fame of their doings brought new Norman adventurers to Italy. The Prince of Naples gave one of them some land to settle on, and this settlement, named Aversa, at once became the base from which they set out henceforth to carve out for themselves a dominion in Southern Italy. In 1038 there appeared among them three of the numerous sons of